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THE UIRG ULAR 


Has for its fun lamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
aud the Sociulism of the Primitive Chareh Its alm. however. 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intellig-nce. and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen ou nb>rs will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «ibscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his name ind residence written upon it,and the 
simple order. * Discontinue ’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fun Is of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secon lly, by the free contribvtions of its friends 
and a few re:nittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dituy Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, snd Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Soziety, anlenlows it annually with a 
revenue of three huntred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru-nentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior funetion of the 
press—.avre effective than bovk-muking, because 
more continuous and universal iu its operation. Re- 
ligion vug.it, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. the Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak.- 
ing.anlforthesimereison. Religion ought there- 
fore to asvead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circu/ar, 
in the name of the Caristian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneid Commmity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, tor hunters and frontie: 
menas3 Hnaimeled Cravelhag-B igs; Palme 
Leaf Hat. 3 Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINEs, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c , 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SI.KS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive ena attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A A Mu unual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Saivation from Sin. The New 
Birth The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relutions to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c —treated strietly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing miny new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Bisur Comm. xisu—its constitu- 
onal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Onei:la Association and its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, »asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. i. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


7,3 Past Voluines of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
atove Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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Pathways in Palestine 








~~ 


Tho pathways of Thy land are little changed 
Since thou wert there ; 

The busy world through other ways has ranged, 
And left these bare. 


The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet ; 
Though rains of two millenniums wear it deep, 
Men tread it yet. 
Still to the gardens o’er the brook it leads, 
Quiet and low; 
Before his sheep the shepherd on it treads, 
His woice they know. 
The wild fig throws broad shadows o’er it still, 
As once o'er Thee : 
Peasants go home at evening up that hill 
To Bethany. 
And, as when gazing Thou didst weep o'er them, 
From hight to hight 
The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Burst un our sight. 
These ways were strewed with garments once, and 
Which we tread thus; [palm, 
Here through Thy triumph on Tnou passedst, calm— 
On to Thy cross. 
The waves have washed fresh sands upon the shore 
Of Galilee ; 
But chiseled in the hillsides evermore 
Thy paths we see. 


Man has not changed them in that slumbering land, 
Nor time effaced : 

Where thy feet trod to bless, we still may stand ; 
All can be traced. 


Yet we have traces of Thy footsteps far 
Truer than these : 

Where’er the poor, and tried, and suffering are, 
Thy steps faith sees. 


Nor with fond sad regrets Thy steps we trace ;— 
Thou art not dead! 

Our path is onward, till we see Thy face, 
And hear Thy tread. 


And now, wherever meets Thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer, 
There is Thy presence, there Thy Holy Land,— 
Thou, Thou, art there! 
(The Three Wakings. 


—ne <a oo 


Supply and Dem: and. 


H» ppiness consists in the conjunction 
of supply and demand, There is where 
all happiness is created. In order to per- 
fect happiness, there must be a just pro- 
portion between supply and demand.— 
Supply must fill demand—demind must 
not exhaust supply ; then both will be 
happy—end their happiness one. In or- 
der that there may be a just proportion 
between demand and supply, we must 
look into the nature of things and raise 
a theory of regulations—get at some defi- 
nite rules; that is to say, we must gét 
at the rules by which God is governed in 
the matter. It will strike one at first 
view, that supply is relatively the supe- 
rior of demand, and therefore ought to 
coutrol demand, Or, we may come to 
the same conclusion by a regularly sta- 
ted argument, thus: If there is no con- 
cert between supply and demand, there 
will be no just proportion ; and second- 
ly, if simple demand controls supply, if 
it has supply at its mercy, it is sure to 
exhaust and destroy it—and so destroy 
its own happiness with it. It remains 
that if tuere must be concert, and it will 
not do to let demand have the lead, then 
supply must control demand in all con- 
junctions. 

This is the rule that we know God 
adopts. He opens his treasures of good, 
and invites our demand by prayer, and 
promises to give us all we ask for ; 








is perfect response of supply to demand in 


there | “ Ye have not, because ye ask not,” 


all his dealings with us. But is this with- 
out his controlling our demand—with- 
out any concert between the parties in 
which he determines what our demand 
shall be ? No. Scripture and our own 
experience have taught us this principle 
in regard to prayer, that there is no such 
thing as prayer, without his first putting 
the demand into oar hearts—there is no 
access to God but by the Spirit. “The 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, for 
we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought ; but the Spirit itse f maketh 
intercession for us wit. groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” The spirit of prayer 
comes out from God: “I will pour out 
upon them the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications.” “ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name, &e., [that is by the inter- 
cession of the Spirit, as identified with 
Christ,] ye shall receive.” Nothing but 
identity with Christ which will make 
our demand his check, will really give us 
access to God. We may make willful 
demand on our own basis, but it is not 
praver—it does not ascend to God, and 
is not within the range of his promises. 
Prayer which does not come by interces- 
sion, but is the suggestion of our own 
lusts, is not effectual—not fair demand ; 
it is like # man’s going into the bank 
and demanding a thousand dollars with- 
out presenting his check, This would be 
begging; but there is no begging in the 
business of prayer. A man going to God 
in the name of Chrisi, goes as an honest 
man, and by right of his identity with 
Christ. God provides that all demand 
in his kingdom shall be controlled by 
himse f, He knows his own supply. It 
would not be right to throw open supply 
to the demand of the lusts of the flesh ; 
he would exhaust himself and fill the 
market with distress and confusion. He 
takes care not to get into the embarrass- 
ments and pressures that the world suf- 
fers—and simply by letting supply con- 
trol demand, Supply knows itself— 
knows its resources—and under its con- 
trol, no demand will come that it is not 
prepared to meet. This rule applies to 
ourselves—to all our dealings with those 
around us : we must do as God does. 

In the first place, before considering 
ourselves in the condition to supply, we 
will consider the principle that should 
govern us in regard to cemand, The 
first general principle in regard to de- 
mand is that God owns all things—he is 
tle only real source of supply--all de- 
mands that are lezitimate are on him, 
We are bound on the basis of this vrin- 
ciple to ask no favors, to demand nothing 
from any body else. This cuts off all 
grumbling. We have no demands leyit- 
imately on any body but God ; and if 
we have a legitimate demand on God it 
shall be supplied. If we have a want, a 
hankering, that is not a legitimate check 
on him, by not having been raised by 
him, it belengs to the character of those 
petitious described by James“ Ye ask, | 


and receive not, because ye ask amiss, | 


that ye may consume it npon your Insts.” jand given checks for, 


that | 
is, because ye ask of on? another, 





and surrounded continually 


not of God. , pce ‘be not go 
to the right quarter, and is not sanc- 
tioned by the Spirit that comes vut from 
God. Here is a principle that covers all 
our wants ; all wants that are legitimate 
go to God-—and so many as are legitimate 
are sanctioned by Ged, and shall be sup- 
plied. As demanders—first settle it that 
we will ask no favors of any but God ; and 
secondly, not present our demands as 
beggars, but as those who come with 
checks ; make an end of all demands ex- 
cept on God, with a check from Jesus 
Christ ; account all desires that do not 
stand in that position, as devil’s work, 
and quit them. 

In making demands of others we are 
dealing with those who do not own prop- 
erty—we are not dealing as business men ; 
and in making demands of God without 
yoing through the proper channel, and 
presenting a check, we are not dealing as 
business men; it is slipshod, childish 
business, to be allowing demands on any 
other principle uhan the one we have 
stated. 

If we will be content with these prin- 
ciples, we shall come into a position where 
every wish will be supplied. God will 
crucify our idolatries, but give us all 
healthy enjoyment ; he will secure a per- 
fect matching of all our demands and his 
supplies ; we shall have but one being to 
deal with, and that being adapted to all 
our wants—and the node of dealing be- 
tween us perfectiy simple ; then we shall 
vet out of the clatter of illegitimate de- 
sires. God is not resporsible for the 
blind unorganized desires of men. He 
has provided arrangements of which we 
may avail ourselves for the supply of all 
our true desires. Let us abandon ille- 
gitimate demands, 

Before considering ourselves in the re- 
lation of suppliers, we must modify in 
some respects {1e position we have taken. 
We have said that there are no legiti- 
inate demands on any but God, and of 
course there can be no other power of 
supply. This, it should be understood, 
is a general principle, having an opera- 
tion broad enough to settle our peace. 
We may plavt ourselves on it, so as not 
to be at the mercy of others, and give 
that principle force in all our demands 
on one arother. But under this general 
principle there may be and is an exten- 
sive field for the true action of supply 
and demand between us as human be- 
The superior and inferior prin- 
ciples are reconciled thus: A true de- 
mand on our neighber is a demand of 
God—it was a prayer first, and obtained 
then turned to- 


ings. 


the sanction of God ; 
wards our neighbor, it is effectual. 

We are liable, then, to stand in the 
place of suppliers ; and here we need to 
come into conjunction with God and 
stand on the same principle that he does, 
We must divide those who present de- 
mands upon us, into two classes—those 
who have legitimate demands that we 
ourselves, or God for us, has legitimated 
and those who are 
You are 
demands 


beggars and have no check, 
with 
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that bring no check—demands on your 


affections, your time, and labor, If you 
are economical and mean to make the 
most of yourszlf for God, you must be 
able to say, No—to refuse demands that 
you have not, or God for you, legiti- 
mated. God will not give any one a 
check upon us that we are not able to 
pay ; he knows our resources. All that 
remains to be inquired about, is as to 
your creation of demand around your- 
self. This is a very important inquiry, 
in respect to love particularly—as in 
that there is the most violation of all 
true principle. Most men and women 
conceive it to be all clear gain, to have 
every body love them, and be ready to 
die for their love. This isa great mis- 
take. 

In receiving demands, consider whether 
it is something that you created yourself, 
or is sanctioned by God. It is not sanc- 
tioned by God if you are not able to meet 
it ; for God does not sanction demands 
that we have not deposits for supplying. 

A man of business in the kingdom of 
God: must know the difference between a 
true check anda false one. It is not 
honest dealing with ourselves, or with 
God and society, to pay checks merely on 
appearances—to squander our substance. 
Your substance is not yours, but God’s. 
Don’t be too free with his money. Itisa 
good way when you are in doubt as to 


the validity of a demand, to refer the; 


presenter of it directly back toGod. In 
thousands of cases, turn people im this 
way to ask God, and they will go away 
like beggars that you refer to the com- 
missioners of the alms-house. Turn them 
to God and they never present them- 
selves again. 

In seeking unio with the Primitive 
Church, and the sweetness of their fel- 
lowship, we must be chaste in our de- 
mands. In respect to all such cases, the 
rule of modesty and of success is, to quit 
wanting things till we are invited. Then, 
on the other hand, we have a carte 
blanche, an unlimited permission of de- 
sire, for certain things. God always 
favors our improvement in righteousness ; 
our desires for improvement and the in- 
crease of our profitableness to God, always 
have acheck. In regard to those things 
God gives us a carte blanche, to use 
whenever we please—the Spirit is al- 
ways ready to meet any desires of that 
kind. 

These principles will ultimately con- 
trol the market literally. In the whole 
distribution of things in the world, sup- 
ply will control demand. We may crit- 
icise trade by them now. In merchant- 
dom, the rule of truth is reversed ; and 
this is the reason of the tremendous state 
of things that exists. Nothwithstanding 
all the covetousnes, and grasping, greedy 
spirit of the times, ninety-five out of every 
hundred of the business men fail. The 
wants of the people are not consulted by 
the merchants ; but they bring in their 
gouds, and force them off, more than they 
want or can pay for. Ina just state of 
things, merchants will be discharged from 
the care of money-making, and instead of 
labouring to create demand, will give 
their whole attention to the business of 
faithful supply. Then the business world 
will become healthy. 

If instruction does not bring us to the 
true principles in regard to supply and 











suffering. They will certainly reign in 
the kingdom of God. 

These principles show the propriety of 
our policy in not making proselytes. It 
would have been very easy to have crea- 
ted a demand for spiritual irstruction 
that it would be impossible to supply.— 
But it would have been evil every way 
for us to have gone into exteusive spirit- 
ual business. We see how much has to 
he done first, to get us to be fuithful 
agents of supply. It would not have an- 
swered to have been put into extensive 
buiness ‘.efore now ; we should have been 
bankrupt. God had a care to see that 
we did npt get up a demand—hindered 
us from drumming up customers—to give 
us time to fit ourselves to supply, to deal 
faithfully and truly with customers, 

It is to be assumed that at last demand 
and supply will match—completely re- 
spond. Hence we must find out God’s 
plan for bringing them together. As- 
sume that there is a plan. Fourier as- 
sumes this, The age itself is laboring 
with this great idea ; the whole creatiou 
groaneth for the reconciliation of supply 
wid demand, The solution of the prob- 
lem will be found in acknowledging God 
as the owner of all things, and thus put- 
ting demand under supply.—Home-Talk. 
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Character of Christ. 
Inquirer.—In what manner do you regard 
Christ; merely as a very goud man, worthy of 
our imitation? or as a being who decended from 
heaven to save mankind from the power of evil ? 
Answer.—In the latter sense. We have no fel- 
lowship with the view of Christ held by Unita- 
rians, trancend -italists and a large class of refor- 
mers, who think and speak of Christ simply as a 
model man, who benefits us only by the power of 
his example and moral precepts. [ow different 
is that frum the view which Uie New Testament 
writers had of his character and office. Let me 
read to you afew passages: “Now in Christ 
Jesus, ye who were sometimes afar off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ.” “For through 
Christ we have access by one spirit unto the 
Father.” “For there is une God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus; 
who gave himself a ransom for all.”” “But after 
that the kindness and love of God our Savior 
toward man appeared, nut by works of rightevus- 
ness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of thc Huly Ghost; which he shed 
on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
vior; that being justitied by his grace, we should 
be made heirs according co the hope of eternal 
life.’ “Believe on the Lord Jesus Uhrist, and 
thou shalt be saved.” Paul. the great apostle, even 
says, “I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless, 
Ll live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
the life which 1 now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.” It is evident that no man 
can sincerely believe the New ‘Testament, and 
talk of Jesus as simply a model for us w fol- 
low. True, he is a mudel for us to study and 
seek to imitate; but he is more: he is our 
Savior from the power of evil. He has cun- 
quered the strong man who held all men in the 
bonds of evil, and offers to lead us out of prisen 
and darkness into his glorivus sunlizbt of peace 
and happiness. le offers not merely tu give us 
good precepts, but to make his abode in our 
hearts, and guide and inspire our motives and 
actions ; so that we may truly say with Paul, “I 
live, yet not [, but Christ liveth in me.” We 
can be more than imitators—we can ve one with 
Christ, and joint-heirs with him to an heavenly 


inheritance.—w. A. H. 
: adel tilachiaa is. ~ 


Ewe The Century enters upon. a new Volume 
the 24h of this month. It is an ably conducted 
jornal, and has presented tts readers during the 


and instrnetive matter. It is among our mest 
welcome exchanges. Pul lished at 37 Park Row, 
New York. Price $2,50 ver year. 





This W orld is full of Beauty. 





There lives a voice within me, a guest-angel of my 
heart, 

And its sweet lispings win me, till the tears a-trem- 
bling start ; 

Up evermore it springeth, like some magic melody, 

And evermore it singeth this sweet song of songs to 
me— 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above ; 

And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


Night's starry tenderness dower with glory evermore, 

Morn’s budding, bright, melodious hour comes 
sweetly as of yore ; 

But there be million hearts accurst, where no sweet 
sunbursts shine, 

And there be million hearts athirst for Love’s im- 
mortal wine. 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above; 

And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


If faith, and hope, and kindness passed, as coin, 
*twixt heart and heart ; 

How, thro’ the eys’s tear-blindness, should the sud- 
den soul upstart ! 

The dreary, dim, and desolate, should wear a sunny 
bloom, 

And Love snould spring from buried Hate, like 
flowers o’er Winter's tomb. 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above ; 

And, if we did our duty, it might be tull of love. 


Were Truth our uttered language, Angels might 
talk with men, 

And God-illumined earth shou'd see the golden Age 
again; 

The burthen’d heart should soar in mirth like 
Morn’s young prophet-lark, 

And Misery’s !ast tear wept on earth, quench 
Hell s last cuaning spark. 

For this world is fall of beauty, as other worlds 
above ; 

And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


Lo! plenty ripens round us, yet awakes the cry for 
bread, 

The millious still are toiling, crush’d, and clad in 
rags, unfed! 

While sunny hills and valleys richly blush with 
fruit and grain, 

But the paupers in the palace rob their toiling fel- 
low-men. 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above ; 

And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


Dear God! what hosts are trampled ’mid this kill- 
ing crush for gold! 

What noble hearts are supp'd of love! what spirits 
lose life’s hold! 

Yet a merry world it might be, opulent for all, and 
aye, 

With its lands that ask for labor, and its wealth 
that wastes away. 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above ; 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


The leaf-tongues of the forest, and the flow’r-lips of 
the sod-- 

The happy Birds that hymn their raptures in the 
ear of God— 

The summer wind that bringeth music over land 
and sea, 

Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of 
songs to me— 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above ; 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 
[Gerald Massey. 
Attempts to Desticy the Liberty of Speech. 
A meeting ws held at the Cooper Institute, 
New York, on Thursday evening of last week, to 
express sympathy with the family of John Brown 
and raise funds for its benefit. It was addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, Wendell Phillips, Rev. H. 
Mattison, and vihers. Soon after Dr. Cheever 
commenced to apeak, it became evident that there 
was an organized band of men present determined 
to break up the meeting by hissing, howling, and 
making speeches, and the speaker was unable to 
proceed. The Superintendent of Police appealed 
to the rioters to desist, but in vain, and the po- 
lice then removed several. Deputy Carpenter 
then appeared vn the platform and said, if the 
audwnce would not keep quiet, the police were 
strung enough to preserve order. ‘his announce- 
ment was received with applause. The rivters 
now mioved in body down the aisle toward the 
platform, shouting and howling. — It was evident- 
ly their intention to break up the meeting by 
violence, but another detachment of police atnved, 
swelling the force to seventy-five men.— 
These were stationed in the aisivs and prevent- 
ed further serious disturbance, Dr. Cheever be- 
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pressed the disturbance, with a lengthy speech 
of characteristic ability and radicalism. There 
were many attempts to interrupt hia, but he 
made himself heard. The rowdivs continued to 
disturb the meeting by hisses, whistling and 
other noises, but were effectua!lly kept in check 
by the police, and after one or two other «peeches 
the meeting adjourned. It was a most disgrace- 
ful attempt to interfere with the rights of free 
speech. Among the disturbers of the meeting 
was Charles H. Haswell, ex-President of the 
Board of Councilmen; he was ordered to be put 
out, the Superintendent calling bis name aloud. 


On the same evening an attempt was nade to 
break up a meeting at National Hall in Philadel 
pia before which Mr. G. W. Curtis wa» lecturing 
on the“ Aspect of the Slavery Question,” A meet- 
ing was held outside the Hall, and several at- 
tempts were made by the disturbers to enter the 
Hall and break up the lecture. A strung police 
force, however, was in attendence, and succeeded 
in keeping the crowd: : bay. Several attempts 
were also made tnride to break np the meeting, 
but they were put down, and Mr. Curtis finished 
his lecture. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Foreign. 


It is reported that the four great Continen- 
tal Powers will send the following as their prin- 
cipal representatives in the European Congress. 
Russia, Prince Gorchakoff; Austria, Count Rech- 
berg; France, Count Walewski; Prussia, Baron 
Schleinitz. For Sardinia, Count Cavour or 
Desambrois are spoken of. It is stated that af- 
ter a full discussion of the subject by the British 
Cabinet, it has been determined that Lord Pal- 
merston shali not attend the Congress as Pleni- 
potentiary of England. No Plempotentiary is to 
be dispatched to Paris, but Lord Cowley being 
already there, merely attends as the representa- 
tive of England, and makes the English adhesion 
to the Congress as little conspicuous as possible, 
It is confidently asserted in Paris that the Con- 
gress will meet on Jan. 5th. It is said that most 
of the European Povers have given in their'ad- 
hesion to the Congress. 

Congress. 

The House of Representatives has not organ- 
ized yet. The Slavery question in its various 
modifications and ramifications continues to be 
rhe main subject of discussion. In the Senate 
Mr. Mason's resolution of inquiry into the Har- 
per’s Ferry affair, after the lengthy discussion 
and final rejection of Mr. ‘Lrumbull’s amendinent, 
was finally adopted unanimously. The committee 
of inquiry appou.ted by the Chair, consists of 
Messrs. Mason, Davis, Collamer, Fitch and Doo- 
little. 

Ex: cution of the Harper's Ferry Prisoners, 
The four other prisoners at Charlestown, Cook, 
Coppic, Copeland and Green were hung on the 
16th. On the might previous t- their execution 
VCvuok and Coppic attempted to escape, and nearly 
succeeded. They had removed a port:on of the 
brick wall of the jail, which was concealed by 
their bed. Through this opening they escaped 
into the jail yard, which was surrounded by a 
wall fifteen feet high. On attempting to scale 
this they were discovered and fired upon by the 
guard, when they retreated and delivered them- 
selves up. It was thought that if they had wait- 
ed till a later hour of the night they would have 
escaped, 48 the Shenandoah mountains are with- 
in a short distance of the jail, and once within 
the recesses of these, with their knowledge of 
the country, it would have been difficult to have 
retaken them. They met thcir fate with heroic 
fortitude, and faithfulness tu the cause of the op- 
pressed. 

The Great Eastern. 

The Evening Post says of the great ship: 

The misfortunes attending the building of the 
Great Evstern are not yet atan end. It now ap- 
pears that the contractor, Mr. Scott Russell, has 
not fulfilled his contract and the vessel is unfit 
for sea service. The official commission appoin- 
ted to investigate the matter have at last submit- 
ted a most discouraging report, in which they 
say that che hull is unfinished; chat tne decks 
are not tizht; that a great deal of ‘inferior mate- 
rial and workmanship has been used in them; 
that, with the exception of a few cabins, the 
accomodations are not equal to the requirements 
of the first class steamers, such a3 Cunard’s line; 
that the officers and crew are not properly accotn- 
modated, and that a considerable amount of the 
work, which is absolutely necessary before the 
ship can be trustedon a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, has been neglected. 

This report will probably destroy the little 
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Facts and Topics. 


...-The Christian Watchman and Reflector, 
published at Boston, Mass., has secured the ser. 
vices of the celebrated Loudon preacher, Charles 
H. Spurge m, as a regular contributor. 

.---Gov. Magoffin of Kentucky, in his message 
gays that Kentucky loses annually more than 
$100,000 by slaves escaping. In the same mes- 
save, after proving to his own satisfaction the 
righteousness of Slavery, from the Old and New 
Testament, he promulgates the following remark- 
able thevlogical platform : 

“ And may we and our posterity, as the worthy 
descendents of the gallant herves of the Revolu- 
tion, both now and tn the future, stand by the 
compact of the Oonstitution formed by their wis 
dow and consecrated by their blood, as the only 
hope of freemen in time and in eternity.” 

...-Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt of New-York who 
has been engaged in collecting a fund, frum the 
sale of Photographs and from other sources, for 
the benefit of John Brown’s family, reports the 
amount collected during the past munth beginning 
Nov. 15, as being $2,162.46, which he proposes 
to pay over at once to Mrs. Biown at Nurth 
Elba. 








An Oneida Journal. 


Whatever blank has occurred in the Journal 
this fall, may be supplied in the reader’s imagin- 
ation with extra business of all kinds. Indus- 
trial activity has red ubled itse!f. Circumstances 
of varivus kinds have conspired to prodace this 
industrial revival, and it ha» been throughout 
healthy in its progress and encouraging in its re- 
sult. The mingling of all ages and both sexes in 
the enthusiasin of our mechanical department, has 
a unitig and solidifying effect socially. The ma- 
teria! resuit of our operations 18 seen in the erec- 
tion of an addition tuvur Mansion, additions tw 
the Trap-Shup and Green House, the introduc- 
tion of new wachmery m our business, and in 
the paymg off of our land debt, which, by the 
loan of a few hundred dollars was effected on the 
lst December, sv that the dowain of 386 acres 
Dow rests in the Community’s possession with a 
clear title. We submit that this is hardly carry - 
ing out the programme ut those who ten years 
ago predicted chat we should fail financially and 
not hold together move than six months. We 
are thankful tov, and often hear the sentiment 
expressed by ohers, that we have not received 
much nursing from the dunations vi rich men or 
Bucietivs, bul have been permitted to work out ot 
debt by our own eflurts. We recognize the good 
ness of Gud uw the manner of his past leading, as 
well as im vur present situation. 

Notwithstanding the increased comforts offered 
by eur house addition, the filling up of the faualy 
nearly vverruns the enlargement, so that every 
avaitable building on the premises is finished ofl 
and occupied. Our only vutlook for the further 
enlargement of the family, must be toward the 
building of a New House. 

Our tirst Dramatic Entertainment this winter 
took place Suturday Evening, December 9. The 
play was Tusm’s comedy * ‘The Honeymoon.” 
It is a lively picce, with no great value as a moral 
lesson, but abounding in mgenivus situations. — 
The cast of character was good, and the acting 
uncummounly pleasing. The orchestra were also 
complimented tor their music on this occasioa. 

Dec. 14.—* Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of simmers, nor sittech in the seat v1 
the scurnful.”” “Them that sin, rebuke before 
all.” It is well not only to hate evil, but often 
in special mstances to denvunce it with mndigna 
tion, and make a breach between ourselves and 
those who love it. We bad a good time this 
evening expressing our abhorrence of the princi- 
ples avowed by a young man who comes here oc 
casionally to visit family ftiends, and has hereto- 
fore been treated civilly as an ur liffercnt stranger. 
He said in conversation with one of vur fulks, 
that he justified Sickles, and would do as he did 
if similarly provoked. A position like this 
throws him out of the pale of courtesy iv our 
society. He is to us a heathen, and worse. 

Thursday Evening, 15.—A young man invited 
a family criticism. It is no stall test of courage 
to expuse une’s self to a battery of this kind. 
Your assuciates in work and school, those who 
are supposed to know the most about you, and 
the “ best shot” present, are called on to tire, 
and are expected to Adi. If your ambition for 
humility and seifamprovement, excceds sour Jove 
of vain glory and self-comp!acency, it will dy, 
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but a Southerner would retaliate with bowie- 
knife and revolver if thus*provoked. It is to the 
glory of Christ, that we are able to maintain tbis 
ordinance and have it provoke to love and good 
works, and nut to recrimination and rupture. It 
is one of the seven pillars of the house of Wis- 
dom. 

Sunday Evening, 18.—C. S. J. expressed a 
wish to goto New-York and epend a few days 
for purposes cunnected with the improvement of 
our music. The proposal met with general syin- 
pathy.—G. W. N. read the Epistle of John, and 
we “spoke to one another” of God's goodness, 
and of our hopes in Christ. We have a visitor, a 
widow woman, who is a wanderer for a home in 
some Community. She was a convert of Rubert 
Dale Owen, and came from London to this coun- 
try eleven years ago, with the design of joining a 
community of his order in Texas, but was disap- 
pointed to find, when she arrived there, no such 
community in existence. She has tried the Sha- 
kers, and complains of them for retaining two of 
her children by false influence, contrary to her 
will, She allies with the Spiritualists at present, 
more than any other class. She says her exami- 
netion of Spiritualism has made her regard the 
Bible with more favor than formerly. Her for- 
lorn cundition appeals to our charity ; but mere 
charity is a deplorable motive for receiving mem- 
bers into this body. The welding is good for 
nothing ; and unless there is a true weld, in cir- 
cumstances so close as vurs, the chafing is insup- 
portable, 





Table-Talk by J. H. N., No-39- 


It appears to me that there is a close 
connection between the want of appetite 
und death, The want of appetite is a 
state in whicn there is no affinity between 
life and its true partner, the material of 
food: the things which God made and 
joined together are put asunder. As ‘lie 
soul is joined to the body in its natural 
state, so the appetite joins to itself food 
as its body, in the natural state. If then 
an individual has a life that has ceased 
to have a disposition to join to itself a 
body, it is dead. An unnatural modifi- 
cation of it has taken place: it has lost 
its love. This is an almost universal 
symptom in sickness, There may be 
diseases in which the appetite is mordin- 
ate, as it is said to be in consumption ; 
but I imagine that even here, there is on 
the whole, a want of appetite—that what 
passes for an appetite in consumption, 
is not really an appetite: it is not a liv- 
ing desire that has chemical action in it, 
but shere is a sense of emptiness—a need 
of something that seeks relief in eating. 

We must distinguish between all sub- 
stitutions for appetite, and true appetite 
itself{—the natura] appetite for food.— 
That is a thing widely distinguished from 
all actions of the mind and will. A man 
will take medicine, not because he has an 
appetite, but because he considers it his 
duty, and because he thinks it will do him 
good. A vast amount of eating is done 
in that way, under the inducement of 
other influences than the true affinity of 
life for food. 

It is certain that loss of appetite is a 
concomitant of almost every kind of sick - 
ness ; and when sickness ends in death, 
there is a total abandonment of the ac- 
tion between life and its material envel- 
ope, so that the consummation of loss of 
appetite, which is death, corresponds in 
its nature to the previous process. We 
might generalize all diseases, anc reduce 
them to one; viz., loss of appetite.— 
Chat is the grand conductor, or river, into 
which all diseases run, and which Icads 
into the great ocean of deuth---total sep- 
aration of body and soul. Herein lies 
the definition of death, considered as a 
diseased state—the definition of the state 
of those who are properly in Hades, and 
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not in the resurrection with Christ.— 
They are spirits who have lost their ap- 
petite. It makes no difference how peace- 
ful and wise they may be, or whether 
they are in heavenly paradises; if they 
have lost their fondness for the good 
things that God has made in this world, 
they are in a totally diseased state.— 
They have lost their affinities—they are 
as different from what God made them, 
as lime which is slacked is different from 
quicklime, or as steel that was once mag- 
netised and has lost its magnetism is dif- 
ferent from what it was when it had 
magnetic power. Now see the difference 
between that state and the resurrection. 
Christ is the beginning of the resurrec- 
tion, “the first born from the dead,” 
and we perceive that he had not lost his 
appetite—had not lost his affinity for food. 
All Hades was not able to hold him, was 
not able to rob him of his attractions or 
aftinities, and in three days he rescued 
his body and entered into combination 
with it. What then? Why, the first 
thing he says when he meets his disciples, 
is, Have you any meat? There was 
no cant in that matter. He had a keener 
appetite than ever Lefore for something 
to eat; and he did eat a piece of broiled 
fish, and of an honey-comb. That I con- 
sider a beginning, or specimen of the res- 
urrection state, and that Christ, as he 
raises up his elect in the resurrection, re- 
stores their original tone of appe:ite. 
The resurrection is essentially the recov- 
ery of affinity for matter. 

“Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Now little 
children have the kecnest appetites and 
the most lively interest in fool ; and it is 
when they depart from the simplicity of 
childhood, that they lose their healthy 
tone in this respect. When I say that 
life in its true state has an affinity for 
matter, I mean that God’s life from which 
we proceeded, has a wonderful affinity for 
matter, as it is seen in all creation. 





Godly Acquisitiveness. 


We are so apt to associate the faculty 
of acquisitiveness with the spirit of sel- 
fishness, that it is perhaps difficult to 
mark the difference, and to indicate the 
true office of that faculty in the good time 
coming when selfishness shall have become 
an antiquarian curiosity. As things are 
in the isolated sphere of individual inter- 
ests in which men dwell, it is doubtless 
the case that the spirit of selfishness sits 
more prominently euthroned in that fac- 
ulty than in any other. Yet if, as we 
believe, we are bound for a state of per- 
fect regeneration of all our faculties, this 
one must find its appropriate sphere of 
harmonious action. 

Although acqnisitiveness is a necessary 
faculty in our dealings with the temporal 
goods which money represents, yet this is 
not the only. nor, indeed, the chief sphere 
in which it was designed toact. It is in 
our spiritual experience that we can put 
it to its highest use. It is in the work 
of securing the highest happiness which 
grows out of our fellowship with God and 
his family, that it finds its noblest and 
most legitimate sphere of action. 

As in pecuniary matters the man of 
large acquisitiveness will make the most 
of the smallest means to increase his pro- 


perty, so in spiritual matters where that’! 


faculty is well developed, a man wiil make 
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the best use of every item of his experi- 
ence to increase his faith, or his thank- 
fulness, or add to his happiness or that 
of those around him. ‘The blessings 
which Gol pours out upon him from time 
to time are not squandered in the mere 
effervescent overflow of temporary good 
feelings, but they are treasured up to be 
used when storms and darkness threaten 
him with shipwreck. 

On the other hand the man who has but 
little or none of this faculty is liable to 
be, in every sense of the word, a poor man. 
Other and higher faculties may be wide 
awake and active, but they will find their 
energies weakened and crippled for want 
of the due development of this one. 
Though he may be spiritually minded, 
and disposed to trust in God, and to rely 
on him for happiness, yet from the fact of 
his not having stored up in his heart the 
memories of God’s goodness and faithful- 
ness to him in times of adversity, when 
that goodness is shronded in the darkness 
of an evil influence he is downcast and 
despairing, and compelled to moor him- 
self to the faith of others in order to 
survive the storm. 

In speaking of the value of this fac- 
nlty we wenld by no means countenance 
the selfishness that has so universally en- 
trenched itself within it ; but consider- 
ing it as a leading constituent of human 
nature, it is very necessary that we get 
true ideas of its appropriate sphere and 
manner of action. Paul evidently ree- 
ognizes its importance when he says, 
speaking of those who have others de- 
pending on them, “If any provide not 
for hisown, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.” There is 
moreover a providential meaning in the 
intense development which this faculty 
hag received in these modern times, It 
has been an agency of immense power 
for improyement in the physical world, 
and God will doubtless ultimately reap 
the fruits of its activity in that line of 
things, as well-us provide for it a glorious 
destiny in the kingdom which he will set 
up.—H. J. 8. 





Thoughts on Faith. 


The fruits of faith are, confidence in 
God, love, patience, prayer, kindness, tem- 
perance. Without faith it is impossible 
tu please God. Faith enables us to please 
him ; and when we are sure we please 
him, we are happy and cheerful, and know 
all things will work for good. It gives us 
rest as to the future. We often hear the 
child of faith testify that his circumstan- 
cess ave good ; that God is better than 
we think, and will make things turn out 
better than we expect. A true faith- 
heart seeks to please God above every- 
thing else, and daily seeks after wisdom 
and makes its requests known unto God 
by prayer with thanksgiving. 

The faith that works by love and puri- 
fies the heart, and overcomes the world, 
is the faith that recognizes an indwell- 
ing Savior, and a God that is every where 
present, and ever ready to help us in every 
time of need. Thus faith is the gift of 
God, as is every other perfect gift, and 
we have only to be in earnest to ask for 
it, and we shall receive it, 

Paul says to the Ephesians: “ Above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked.” Faith is a shield which 
the devil cannot break through. Weare 
exhorted to fight the fight of faith, and lay 
hold on eternal life. This shows that the 











life which we live ly faith is a warfare, 
and that in its course we have to meet 
tribulation. But when we know that 
the soldiers of Christ never lose a battle, 
and know that we are his soldiers, then 
we can have comfort and joy in all the 
struggles we have to pass through.—. L. 


Jonsider one Another.” 

The lack of thought, or consideration 
often lies at the bottom of a thousand 
trials and grievances that trouble us from 
time to time, in our intercourse with 
others. We are apt to speak and act 
without sufficient forethought, and with- 
out considering its effect upon those with 
whom we come in contact. It is not so 
much an undue care for ourselves that 
prompts our movements, but our chief 
fault lies in the absence of a spirit of care 
and thoughtfulness, that would lead us 
to consider the feelings and wants of our 
brothers and sisters, in common with our 
own. This unselfish attitude of spirit is 
beautifully portrayed in 1Cor. 13; to 
the realization of which, our highest as- 
pirations are continually tending. Hab- 
its of carelessness are by no means the 
worst kind of habits, and in isolated life 
might not call for any very severe cen- 
sure. But ina community family where 
contact with persons of different tastes, 
habits and cultivation is inevitable, such 
habits become very annoying. Hence in 
our present disciplinary state, how im- 
portant to our peace of mind, that we 
exercise that “charity that thinketh no 
evil,” and look forward to continual pro- 
gression and improvement in ourselves 
and others—not forgetting to “consider 
one another to provoke unto love and 
good works.”—k. y. J. 

—netipenme 


The old House in Jnden Strasse. 


In one of the most distinguished quarters of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine was the street cilled Juden 
Strasse, or Jews’ Street. Although in the very 
heart of the city, it was quiet and retired, and rep- 
resented but a small number of the busy residents 
of Frankfort. 

In one of the houses dwelt a Jew, whose love of 
gain--if, indeed, such a passion had entered into 
his soul—was under the full domination of his hon- 
esty and integrity. These were jewels which he 
prized far above the gold and precious stones with 
which his brethren sought to solace themselves for 
their outward poverty of appearance. 

I will not say that he was not earnestly seeking 
for means to provide against the future contingen- 
cies of fartune, and fo lay up something for the lit- 
tle ones who sat around his board; but high above 
all these was enthroned a pure principle of honor 
and justice, perfectly incorruptible, to the loss of 
which wealth and honors could not bribe, nor po- 
verty compel him. 

The wife of Ben-Heber Rothschild was a fit com 
panion for such aman. Stately as an Eastern prin- 
cess, and beautiful as only her race can be, in the 
wealth and brilliancy of her deep black eyes and 
raven hair—distinguished for the peculiar purple 
tint that flashes over it in the sun’s rays, just as 
they gleam over the ring-dove’s neck—Sarah Roth- 
schild was as good as she was beautiful. 

Their house was neat, and beautifully adorned. 
Although the furniture was all of a simple form, it 
was made of a rare, old wood, that would now bring 
its weight in gold. One closet was devoted to sets 
of differently patterned Dresden china—the heir- 
looms of families who had been impoverished, and 
who were glad to let them lie in the Jew’s closet 
while they lived upun the money they brought. Ab, 
how few could redeem them! This closet was often 
earelessly exposed to strangers, and its wealth of 
beautiful cups and plates was the theme of many 
lips, as it was the admiration of the children of 
Ben-Heber.. They, indeed, never tired of gazing 
upon the paintings and fine gilding that enriched 
the china. 

Although the outer closet was thus fearlessly ex- 
posed, few would have imagined that behind ite 
seemingly secure back there was an inner one that 
contained princely inheritances in gold and dia- 
monds. This was the trust closet, so constructed 
that the closest inspection would not reveal its exis- 
tence; and in it were hidden—not the treasures 
that extravagance had pawned, and for which the 
worthy Jew was receiving profits, but simply those 
which had been entrusted to his integrity to keep, 
and for which he would never be paid. 

One night, when the family was about to retire 
to rest, a faint knock was heard at the door, and 
was answered by the master of the house. A gen- 








nothing, not even a cane, with which to defend him- 
self, appeared on the steps. His person was wholly 
unknown to the Jew, and it seemed that his was 
equally so to the stranger, for he was particular in 
asking for him by name. 

He ushered his visitor to the room where his wife 
was still sitting as he left her, in front of the fa- 
mous closet, which stood with its wide glass doors 
quite open. At first the stranger seemed disposed 
to object to the presence of the lovely Jewess; but 
when she turned her superb head, and acknow- 
ledged his own presence by a bow, while her grave 
and serene countenance relaxed into a smile, he 
seemed content that she should stay and witness 
his business with her husband This was soon un- 
folded. The visitor was a German prince, who, for 
some political or personal reason, was forced to flee 
from Frankfort. He had heard of the purity and 
uprightness of the man with whom he had come to 
deal, and he wished to place all he had in the world 
under his charge, if he would accept the trust. 

“I wish only,” said the prince, ‘‘to retain 
enough for my expenses to a foreign land. Ouce 
there, it will go hard if a prince cannot find some- 
thing on which to exercise his wits sufficiently to 
obtain aliving If nothing offers nearer, I shall 
shape my course to that land toward the setting 
sun, where, I am told, the distinctions of rank van- 
ish, and where every man is as good as his neigh- 
bor.” 

The Jew promised, and asked when he would 
bring his treasure, so that he might be able to ap- 
point a private meeting to arrange their business. 
‘**] have them here,” auswered the prince draw- 
ing from beneath his vest a wide girdle On exami- 
nation, it was found to press apart with a secret 
spring, and in its recesses. which were deeply lined 
with soft wool, was found a collection of the most 
precious and dazzling stones that ever greeted the 
eyes of the Jew. D.amonds, whose luster was like 
a star, rubies and sapphires, each of which was 
worth 9 principality, were in turn admired and 
commented on, and taken account of. It was past 
midnight when the examination ended and the ac- 
counts finished. 

‘* Now,” said the prince, ‘I would fain see 
where my treasure is to lie, that, in case anything 
should happen to you and your wife, I might know 
where to seek it.” 

‘That is a precaution of only common prudence,” 
answered the Jew. ‘*You shall yourself behold it 
put in a place of safety, from which it will not be 
removed until your return, save by circumstances 
in which even the sacrifice of my life may be de- 
manded.” 

The shutters were closed, to prevent all prying 
eyes. The Jew and his wife removed the china from 
one side of the closet, and then, carefully slipping 
aside a panel, which had been so beautifully fitted 
in, that no one, ignorant of the secret, could have 
detected it, the girdle was lowered into a receptacle 
beneath the shelf. Ina moment all was replaced 

The prince bowed his thanks, shook hands with 
his new friend, and was soon on the road flying 
trom pursuit. 

Months passed away into years, and the Jew 
worked early and late. The beautiful Sarah 
watched the cradle of her children with a mother’s 
tender affection. Her ambition for her sons was 
not that they should become great, but good men; 
but she hoped they would become a little more suc- 
cessful in life than their plodding, laborious father 

Then came the terrible French invasion. and those 
revolutions which convulsed all Germany. Frank- 

fort, Hamburg, Bremen, felt the shock; and the 
poor Jews, hunted, pillaged of their wealth, de- 
nounced, persecuted, were scarcely able to escape 
with their lives: while the horrible cry of ** Down 
with the Jews!’ prevailed over all other sounds, 
and deafened the ears of the poor Hebrews them- 
selves. 

In this time of alarm and confusion, Sarah Roth- 
schild kept a brave woman's heart within her bosom. 
She did not blench from sorrow, but grew more glo- 
riously beautiful and stately than ever. A mother 
and a wife, she lost sight of herself in her heroic 
love for the dear objects of her affection. The house 
was ransacked and pillaged—everything of value 
was taken by the lawless French soldiery, who 
scornfully reviled her husband for keeping such a 
magnificent woman in so poor a cage. The persecu- 
tion did not end here. Every Jew who showed his 
head out of doors was required to take off his hat 
to the Christians ; and if he omitted this act of hu- 
miliation he was stoned and abused. And the proud 
spirit of Sarah chafed to see her husband and the 
brave, beautiful boys, who dared rebel against the 
multitude, receive insults and threatnings from 
even the children of the Christians. 

Years went by. The prince returned. He had 
seen both troublous and joygus times in the far 
country which he had flown to as a refuge; and 
now, with renewed health and strength, and a 
brave, strong spirit that was determined to take life 
as it came, aud bear on without murmuring, he 
settled quietly down near Frankfort. All around 
bim were traces of the recent struggle wich a for- 
eign power ; but as the grass springs up elastic from 
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the foot that treads it down, so does a city or a na- 
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tion recover itself after the oppressor has been 
trampling within its borders. 

The German prince sometimes thought of the 
treasure he had committed to the Jew; but he knew 
what his class was reported to have suffered, and 
felt that in those times of extremity, human integ- 
rity must fall beneath the absulute necessity that 
surrounded the unhappy Jews. He comforted him- 
self that at least the high-bred and stately Jewess 
and her husband might have been most essentially 
benefited by the deposit he had left with them; and 
thus the matter rested in his mind. 

One morning while the prince was at breakfast, 
he was told that a person wished to see him on busi- 
ness. He desired his presence in the breakfast 
room, and, on his entrance, was surprised and gra- 
tified by the sight of his old friend the Jew. 

‘*T came,” said he, ‘* to speak about the property 
left with me.” 

** Don’t mind it at all, my friend,” interrupted 
the prince, ** but come and take breakfast with me 
Nay, I insist--and pray do not mention the affair. 
I rejoice that it was there to do you service in a 
time when you must have needed it so much. Sit 
down, and, in this admirable coffee, we will drink 
away its remembrance altogether.’! 

The Jew took the proffered chair. 

** Believe me, prince, your treasure is all safe, 
just asI told you. The closet was searched again 
and again, and every seam examined without suc- 
cess The fine old china, and, indeed, all our pos- 
sessions, were sacrifived to the plundering rapacity 
of the enemy ; but, thanks to the name of Israel's 
God, we were enabled to keep sacred the trust re- 
posed in us. Your property only awaits your order, 
to be restored to you as you gave it.” 

The prince was astonished. ‘‘I had scarcely be- 
lieved in such virtue, my friend. Yuu have taught 
me thata mun'’s integrity may be incorruptible; 
and henceforth I shall have increased faith in the 
dignity and purity of human nature.” 

A few days after this, the prince called at the 
house in Juden Strasse, and received | is girdle with 
not a stone missing In that very house the child- 
ren of Ben-Heber were educated in the principles 
of honor and justice. Everywhere the integrity of 
their father was sounded abroad by the prince, who 
deemed that his thanks and presents alone were not 
sufficient. The world heard the tale; and the hum- 
ble Jew received not only the trust, but the com- 
panionship of princes and nobles In all parts of 
the commercial world men heard the name with 
veneration ; and at this day his family are scattered 
about in the grandest cities of Europe, the monarchs 
of finance, the arbiters of the money market, the 
successful, because honorable, cuntrollers of the 
wealth of nations. 

But though frequently urged to make her home 
in one of the princely palaces in which they dwelt, 
Sarah Rothscuill passed her peaceful old age in the 
quaint old house iu the Julen Strasse. When her 
sons, Wu0 were princes in their own right, and no- 
bles by their country’s gift of nobility—given, too, 
to merit alune--when they visited her, she received 
them in the same room iu which they had received 
their lessons of truth and honor; and while they 
bowed their heads to receive her blessing, the state- 
ly woman rose up with a grace and dignity that 
would s.em to belong only to a queen, and, laying 
her hands upon their heads, would bless them in the 
name of Israel's God. 

‘*May their tribe increase! is the heartfelt 
thought of all who know their worth and integrity. 
Such is a true sketch of the great house of RKoth- 
schild.—Cassell’s lilustrated Family Paper. 


Journalism in New York 


A New York corresp ndent of the Springfield 
Republican thus alludes to the journals of the 
metropolis : 

The leading city papers have done a good busi- 
ness for 1859, though it is not probably so great 
as that of 1856, The Tribune profits go up to 
$90,000 or $100,000, and the value of that estab- 
lishment, including its real estate, is not less now 
than $400,000. The Hera/d ha been equally 
profitable, perhaps even more so. The 7imes, 
which has neithr the great advertising of the 
Heraid, noe the immense weekly circulation of 
the Tribune to back it, has made less money, but 
enough to show that it is one of the best estab 
lished and most valuable newspaper concerns in 
America. Some of the older papers must be 
passing away. The Courier and Enquirer, for 
mstance. though still profitable, is losimg its vc- 
cupation and position, im the rapid changes in 
journalism. There seems to be nv place for it. 
save as a cheap commercial advertising sheet, 
awid its mure enterprisimg and varied cotempo- 
raries. So it is with the Commercial Advertiser, 
an evening journal of the old school. The Even- 
ing Post keeps pace with the times, and is one of 
the most attractive and powerful of American 
newspapers. The old Sun etiil shines, but the 
light is feeble compared to its early brightness.— 
It has a ylace m jurnalism. as the only penny 
daily in New York, and is much in vogue im the 
low Dutch groceries and among the chamber- 
maids and laboring classes. But it does not ap- 
preciate the epoch, nur improve its opportunity. 
It might indeed * shine for ali,” if it only knew 
how. The enterprise of a new first class datly 








paper, conducted on religiwus (orthodux) princi- 






ples, is still talked of. Mr Cummings of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin has been secured as the 
publisher, and Mr. Spaulding of the Courier and 
Enquirer, «very able writer, has always been 
the designated editor. But there is no room for 
it. Money and brains might conquer a position 
for it; but when that should be obtained. its 
friends would probably find that the distinctive 
supremacy of its rehgious character had sume- 
how departed. When it is profitable tu make a reli- 
gious paper, one will be made without any special 
philanthropic effort of evangelic capitalists. The 
new paper could not help showing, or, what is the 
same, of being suspected of having, some denomi- 
national ter dencies ; and you may be sure every 
other denomination would sooner take the Herald 
than patronize unsound theology under the gen- 
eral cloak of Christianity. A more feasible en- 
terprise would Le that of anew, bright, clean, 
two cent afternoon paper, independent, local and 
literary. There is an opening here which has 
been waiting for the right man for the la=t three 
years, and when he is fuund a new success in 
journalism will be achieved. 





Irving’s Habits of Writing: 

Theodore Tilton, of the Independent, gives a 
sketch of a visit to the venerable Washington Ir- 
ving a short time previous to his death. In the 
course of thcir conversation Mr. Irving gave the 
following aecuunt of his habits of writing: 

He spoke of his daily habits of writing, be- 
fore he had made the resolution to write no 
more. His usual hours for literary work were 
from morning till noon. But, although he 
had generally found his mind most vigorous in 
the early part of the day, he had always been 
subject to mods and ciprices, and could vev- 
er tell, when he took up the pen, how many 
hours would pass be.ore he would lay it down, 

* But” sad he, ‘these capricious periods, 
of the heat and glow of composition, have 
been the happiest hours of my life. I have 
never found, in any thing outside of the four 
walls of my study, any enjoyment equal to 
sitting at my writing-desk with a cleau page, 
a new theme, and a mind awake.” 

His literary employments, he remarked, had 
always been more like entertainments than 
tasks. 

‘Some writers,” said he, “appear to have 
been independent of mvods. Sir Walter Scott, 
for instance, had great power of writing, and 
could work almost at any time ; so could Crabbe 
—but with this differ nce: Scott always, aud 
Jrabbe seldom, wrote well. ‘* I rem.mber,” 
said he, ** taking breakfast one morning with 
Rogers, Moore, and Crabbe ; the ¢ nv-rsation 
turned on Lord Byron’s poetic moods; Crabbe 
said that, however it might be with Lord By- 
ron, a8 for himself he could write as well at one 
time as at another. But,” said [rviug, witha 
twirkle of hamor at recalling the incident, 
** Crabbe has written a great deal that nobody 
can read !” 

He mentioned that while hving in Paris, he 
went a long period wit out being able to write. 
**T sat down repeatedly,”’ said he, “ with pen 
and ink, but could invent nothing worth put- 
ting onthe paper. Atlength, | told my friend 
Tom Moore, who dropped in one morning, that 
vow, after long waiting, [ had the mood, and 
would hold it, and work it out as long as it 
would last, until | had wrung my brain dry.— 
So I begun to write shortly after breakfast, 
and continued, without noticing how the time 
was passing, until Moore e me iu again at four 
in the afternoon—when I had completely eov- 
ered the tabl: with freshly-written sheets. I 
kept the mood almost without interruption 
tor six weeks.” 

I asked which of his books was the result 
of this frenzy; he replied, ‘ Bracebsidze 
Hall ” 

** None of your works.” [ remarked, ‘‘ are 
more charming than the Biography of Gold- 
smith.” 

‘Yet that was written,” said he, “ even 
more rapidly than the other.’? He then add- 
ed: 

‘* When I have been engaged on a continu- 
ous work, | have often been obliged to rise in 
the middle of the night, light my lamp, and 
write an hour or two, to relieve my mind; and 
now that | write no more, I. m sometimes 
compelled to get up in the same way to read.”? 

Sometimes, also, as the last Idlewild letter 
mentions, he gets up to shave! 

** When [ was in Spain,’? he remarked, 
“searching the old chronicles, and engaged on 
the Life of Columbus, I often wrote fourteen 
or fifteen hours out of the twenty-four.”’ 

Ie said that whenever he bad forced his mind 
unwillingly to wnk, the product was worth- 
less ; and he invariably threw it away, and began 
again; ‘for,’ as he observed, ‘an essay or 
chapter that has been only hammered out, is 
seldom good for anything. An author’s right 
time to work is when his mind is aglow ; when 
his imagination is kindled; these are his 
precious moments; let bim wait until they 
come, but when they have come let bim make 





the most of them.”’ 
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